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ABSTRACT 

The Prescriptive Counselor Model, as proposed for the 
elementary school, focuses on changing specific student behaviors 
through a particular pxescription of materials, activities, and 
suggestions for teachers, parents, and the child himself . The 
theoretical emphasis is on dealing with behaviors by observing, 
conferring, setting goals, developing prescriptions, providing 
materials, and following up on the success of the prescriptions. The 
goals of the model are to increase the ability of teachers and 
parents to work with students and to permit the services of the 
counselor to have greater effect *dth more students. Tjtie prescriptive 
counselor translates his concern and care through the concreteness 
and specifics of the prescriptive process. (Author/PC) 
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THE PRESCRIPTIVE . COlfo IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL , 

Ask the average, elementary classroom teacher what the counselor doe 
in his school and you frequently will hoar such comments as, e Vho is he: 
"He .takes students out of my class, and I never kncv; what happens. "I 
send him my problem students," "He gives them tests," "He deals. with spe rial 
learning problems," "You mean, we have one?" This is not to suggest thar 
trie present models for elementary school counselors are inadequate but t'Tat 
counselors do not involve the teacher enough and co not directly influence 
\: : -tvz .gcas on ir. r.h.e classroom or hone. In other Vords , important influen- 
tial people — • teachers and parents are often neglected in the one-to-one 
counseling paradigm. 

A model for the elementary school counselor. The Prescriptive Counselor 
Model (PCM), has been developed, tested for two years in elementary schools 
in western "Massachusetts, and continues to evolve. This model defines the 
counselor's role in such a way that it combines the efforts of the counselor 
with those of teacher and parent. It effects not only a single student, 
but also benefits other children since it is a model whereby the counselor . 
shares or develops the skills of his clients to deal with others. 

A Prescriptive Counselor has. three major functions -- prescriptive , 
consulting, in-service ti-aining, and maintaining resource materials . The 
tenh prescriptive refers to the consulting function where in the counselor 
consults with teacher or parent, and they mutually plan: a course of action 
which is a "prescription" to change the behavior of a. child. The prescript.! 
'xwnselnr does in-snrv ice training with teachers or parents. This often, 
!.::j>U;s the form of workshops or other short learning experiences, cuich as pro 
-va:^ii-::d te;:c.;. c'^s^^ oi AecL^ires..; ot ovinia Lee r.uc.-^s M h a thi r d pi uzc i>iri. 
of a Prescriptive Counselor is to develop and maintain a collection of . .. 



u-;; our. than may be used for in-service training t>r incorporated 
fv. 'prescriptions . Tiros > the emphasis the Prescriptive Counselor is 
on more contact with the teacher or parent and less v;ith the child 
personally. The Prescriptive Counselor supports attempts to intervene 
it: ways that are self -enhancing for the student as well as the teacher, 
and that improve the classroom as a learning climate for all students. 

One of the assumptions on which the model is based is that if the 
parent and teacher can deal more cooperatively with the youngster's 
l ihav. 1 ?.;:, .' the youngs :er will be more successful rind rewarded and pri:-:ed 

: ' ; .... 

by Those/ around him. The PCM places considerable faith in the intent and 
style of the teacher and parent and recognizes that the elementary school 
counselor, following a Prescriptive Model, will be working within the 
teachc/r's philosophy and style. 



The Consulting Function 

In the current push for counselors to leave their offices and to become 
more involved in active shaping of the elementary school, a number of models 
have been developed whereby the counselor becomes a consultant to his teaching 
. cul/leagues . Methods of consultation have been delineated by a number of 
authors' (Faust, 1958; Caplan, 1970 ; McGehearty , 1969; Dinkmeyer, 1968). 
Bi/nkmeyer T s definition of consulting states: "Consulting is the procedure •* 
through which teacher, parents , principals , and other adults significant 
.1 c'i t T i C: 1 if?, oi' the child c c rnmu nicate. Consultation involves sharing infor- . 
vr cicn and idea:-, coordinating, comparing observations, providing a sounding 
t\nd rie?&iop.ift2 t^r\t:itive. iv/pothes is for action, the emphasis (1;0 
j p^.-ir.svL-^r-.on-: -vjiAsboviaSiun . . -to drr.T-lr;p cent.nti ve recon-:::^n..:atio..i:i , 
vMch fit. the uniqueness of the child, the teacher, and the setting, (P. 187) v n 
Thci Prescriptive. Counselor amplifies this model of collaboration since he or she: 
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cu-.\--v;:£ cue information and expertise each ecnsuiice can offer , .and wcri;;; \.f • 
nc-.voJ op . act ion-oriented reconaaendauions 'with the consults that will seiw- 
the child through his or tier teacueriS or parents. 

The emphasis on consultation generates at least two mandates for tin: 
counselor, He must develop and 'improve skills at putting acrcss ideas u» 
other adults so that they can use theni effectively, and he must be able ;o 
consult in a n idiom that takes into account the theoretical outlook and 
skills of his consuiceas. 

Sinco ;:;os t of this; or here consultations viii he centered on issuer ec- 
lating to schools, the Prescriptive Counselor usrs learning theory and be- 
havior modification. A 'typical consulting sequence is described in the next - 
several paragraphs. 

Contact , After inservice training sessions, the first contact is initiated 
normally by the teacher, the counselor sets up an appointment and reviews a num- 
ber of services available to the teacher such as classroom observation, conference 
prescriptive units and' prescriptive materials. She asks the teacher to complete, 
a behavior checklist which tends to isolate one behavior of concern. 

Observat ion . The second step in the prescriptive process is classroom, ■ 
observation. Ideally, the counselor: observes during the time period when, 
behavior designated by the teacher as problematical occur with greatest fre- 
quency, During the initial observation, no attempt is made to observe a 
particular behavior; rather, a behavioral survey is done which consists of 
oh >;>.■» cving for very short periods of time and writing in phrases what hr.is 

c i * The focus is on zA\z student ? s behavior, r.ot cr_\ tiui teacher r c s ' v*:w 
l^r. he or vao c^q vested- to h-: included AtLar r. shod: nb.servnM a I 

segment-, the Prescriptive Counselor records any questions or personal obser- 



vv. io.io ubouc what is £oi:\£ oil. This suirmmry includes questions abour. hei\. h, 
c-rriculirut, room arrangement, patterns of behaviors, peer involvement > el; «; 
ioc-:i climate, etc-., written so that they may be discussed with the teachc: 
during the conference. In subsequent observations by the counselor or ced- 
ar s specific behavior counts are made "on the targeted behavior. - This is doae 
co help the teacher learn observational skills so that he or she or an aide 
caa; 'establish a baseline record of the behavior against which to measure the 
effectiveness of the prescriptions. 

Verification of counselor observations are accomplished by pooling in- 
formation derived .frcin counselor,' teacher, and parent observations, a "behavior 
checklist, previous test results, baseline charts, and possible referral reports 
for special services. The Prescriptive Counselor attempts to verify his ox\ her 
observations and inquires about any apparent disparities between what the 
teacher is saying and what has occurred during the observation period. 

Further information is collected about the student's interests in order 
to establish likely reinforcements, preferred activities, subject matter, 
friends, objects, or social reinforcers. If the teacher is uncertain about 
these, he is asked to apply the .Premack principle, noting what the student 
chooses to do in his free time. He Tr.ay also ask the student to fill in a 
reinforcement questionnaire such as the Dollar Reinforcement Survey (Dollar, 
1972), An important part of the observation phase is to find out what ''steps 
have already been taken by the teacher to change the student's behavior and 
bow effective they have been. 

During zh* ir:£cr?\->/A^-\ ;h;;.rir.\; part of: the i>z-\i •• 
:.-~r.Q wLl)\ the ceacher, the . Prescriptive Counselor focuses on objective be- 

--j.o: ,i\ :iaca . '.'liirie, .' the Prescriptive Got: use I or clo^s evv.;''::r,ig-i ' 

discussions of motives or family life, since neither is directly observable. 
Thi-- • 'sonic times'. ..difficult, since many teachers see behavior as symptomatic . ■ 



of undar lying 'ewotional conflicts, yet do net have the uise r.^r the train r 
r.c dsn! with such causes. 

Goal Setting . In the goal setting part of the prescriptive phase, tae ; :, 
teacher states the goals he has in working with the student. The counselor 
helps the teacher to define or pinpoint them as discrete behaviors and state 
them positively.- Then the goals are prioritized,, and the . target behavior is 
selected.-. The counselor aims to reinforce tho teacher ' s confidence in his 
ability to determine and achieve behavioral change with the child and to 
reassara him that his professional judgement and ability are valued. 

Prescriptions. The most crucial part of the. consulting phase is to es- _ 
tablish the prescription, by which the teacher or parent may work to change 
the behavior of the student. When the target behavior has been defined, '. 
baseline observations set up, potential reinforcers identified, then the 
plan often proceeds from these definitions. Contracts, token systems, 
modeling, reinforcing incompatible alternatives , ■ time out... any one or a 
combination of many behavioral techniques may be employed, as well as alter- 
ations in the instructional process, or other environmental interventions. 
If there are appropriate resource materials for use with or by the stu- 
dent, the prescription specifies then. Prescriptive Units published by the ■ . 
Learning Problems Laboratory (1973) may be incorporated. 

What the teacher has tried to do previously to change the students be- 
havior, may suggest some possibilities for new prescriptions. Since behavior 
modification, is being written about currently in many places, some teachers. 
,,.,^. pt; :- 0 tr.siLtute it with, their classes but become ■discouraged. .becaus-a' . . 
they do not know how to implement the details. The authors find that these 
-teacher, welcome technical assistance and support as they' try to _ imo rove' ■ their 
skills/ If referral for other special services such as testing, speech, or 
social Wrk see* advisable as part of the prescription, the referral procedure 



lu::d . Every attempt, is 'inace to provide a workable plan' which is r !y 
iur immediate implementation. 

• gn3 lov-;;p , An important par?: of the prescription is planning the fcLT. ro- 
up conference 'between the teacher and counselor and parent. Arranging fee 

a follow-up is never left to chance. It normally takes place 'approx i- 
lucitaly a week after the prescriptions are instituted. The Prescriptive Coun- 
selor, however, encourages the teacher to contact him if something special 
occurs, or if there are any further questions; 

During f olio up conferences, 'the* counselor and teacher review basel in=» da 
c,i id the chart of the targeted behavior. They evaluate in detail the prescrip- 
tions that are being used to modify behavior , altering them as necessary. The 
counselor helps the teacher plan an intermittent reinforcement schedule when 
it is appropriate. Another follow-up meeting is scheduled. Observation, con- 
ferring, and planning may begin for another be navior which needs to be 
strengthened, maintained, or extinguished . The counselor tries to be alert 
to whether . the prescriptive plan is manageable, given the classroom situation. 

Some general remarks about conferences with teachers seem appropriate 
here* It is important to attend to practical arrangements because conference 
time, is generally stolen from coffee breaks, lunch hours, or after-school 
hours, and is limited. A half hour is about the maximum amount of time that 
can be squeezed out of an elementary teacher l s schedule. The limitation of 
Mir-a mjiy be an issue to work out with building principals so that teachers 
Are released in order to have conferences. 

•-."hen the initial conference date is made, the 'counselor stresses the 
■■V:.c«r;sity lor a naif hour of clear conference t;ir.;e, Ideally, the loliov-up 

\ ;*ic io r.cr. cp r. S:.ich way th-?.-:: clan's rocs covv;,;!,^ is a^ur-vi a; A 

the 'teacher does not lose all of his free time for the day. A quiet place 
with r\i n.u*al . interruptions is another essential to insure privacy to the teach- 



couf id-en tial ity for the student being disau^sed. Teacher lounge:-*: j 
public and do not serve v;ell as conference Ideations* The counselor in a 
teaching situation for the consultee, remembers that modeling is a potent 
teaching -method and is attentive to such details as time and place. 

Although these remarks about consulting have been geared to -working 
with teachers i they apply to parents as well. The Prescriptive Counselor 
s;ay. not be able to observe directly in the student's home. Then training 
Cii-i parents to do the observations is essential, and such training may be 
; »:.L •'■>:!. cad by the counselor dad the parents co-observing the stud a at in 
the school . 

The Prescriptive Counselor's prescriptions includes the parent because 
without their cooperation, many behavior changes in the classroom are short- 
lived. Parents and teachers are hungry for concrete suggestions and materials 
to help them, become more competent in their own eyes and thus willing to 
change and focus on the student's welfare. 

The In-Sai'vice Education ruaction 



The Prescriptive Counselor takes responsibility for providing in-service train! 
ing workshops on various behavioral techniques, particularly targeting behavior, | .] 

charting, and reinforcement principles. These are skills which v/ill be called . : •; 

■"■! 

upon during consulting sequences. In-service training may also include a re- 

■ '"■■•! 

view of materials from the prescriptive resource center and how to use their. ' ] 

thiOM^h tl a pras criptions . He or she may offer workshops on conferencing j 

• . ■ i 

\:k ..lis or classroom management . Gelatt (1971) speaks iiv terms of giving avay 

•::>:':• is e., heipi.;^ utnars learn haw co help star-urics . The Pros c r in - iv .: v:*un-.- ■■' \ 

- ••:i.:-r -.>nr.id*r.-7 cha education of- teacher? and parents to be --of • great irrpcrr:uu:V*-/ . 

There- are other benefits for the counselor in assuming ■■rcsponsibi 1 i y lor ; • 
in-service education, as well as that of increasing his or her own skills/ 
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v.^rl-.s-iO;;.; permit the. Prescriptive Jcimselor to establish his credibility «, 
..v- school personnel in a. ncn-evaluativa atmosphere* If school atlrcini strar .^3 
•iC.r.csr;v: workshops, they will have. -a base on which to support: teacher efforis 
with <i tudents and will understand how the counselor works in the Prescrip . L\ e 
Counselor role* In instances where aa all-faculty workshop is not possible., 
a group of teachers may eorae together with the counselor to work on issues. 

behavior management. This is an opportunity tc develop a teacher-counse- 
lor support group on the model of a Fredrickson Supportive Resource Team 
( vr-^dric^son , I?7i) or Dinkrieyer C-^roup, with a behavioral orientation (Diak- 
"never 3 1971) /where techniques can bs learned 3 teachers can help one another 
carry our observations, and a variety of perspectives can be exchanged on a 
particular behavior management problem* 

The Resource Function 

Because of red tape and budget delays, the teacher is often not in a 
position to identify and acquire books , games k or audio-visual materials which 
could be used with prescriptions. The Prescriptive Counselor is in a good 
position to establish and maintain a school-wide prescriptive materials re- 
source center which includes all types of materials which focus on behavioral 
and attitude change, Teachers and parents can be served by a school-wide 
prescriptive resource center operated by the counselor and his staff. Part 
of the collection may include plans and materials for workshops (handouts, 
va-' ead transparencies, etc). Adequate information on referral services 

of the schools is kept in the resource center- A directory cf people 
;Vi:.jL in certain technique's or who have material? they .are willing no lean 

t:h ■ .-. -j7 '.s.r '■<• il lablri > Inviting parents and teachers to :-.e Lp re- 
v±t-;w and select materials to be purchased involves nsore people in -the :' 
PCM. The library or instructional materials center in the school niay cooper- 
z.Ikt :i nousing un.i ve:*juui.c^ ruat erials. 
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L . l r x i t iyi be h p r <^cj: 1 ptiv e C o u r.s e I o r 

The Prescriptive Counselor needs a wide range of skills and experience 5 . 
ii'xp'irioncc as a classroom teacher sensitizes the ccunselor to many of tha needs 
teacher has for support, personal reinforcement , end resources. It also 
d?i' ; ..'elops some of the teaching techniques necessary for designing • 
and presenting workshops and other* in-service training events. A 
backgeouud in iearining theory and behavior modification is essential, 
Working knowledge of special education methods is useful, as is awareness of 
^y'\:>':0' r .±K :\o-? z\\*.z indicates need for referral outside v. he school . ' The ?r-:.-" 
scriptivs Counselor also needs counseling and consulting exTpertise, the former 
primarily with children, the latter mostly with adults - and the ability to 
transmit these skills to others. Learning how to select, organize, and 
circulate materials from the resource center are other facets of the training 
program. 

The background and training of a Prescriptive Counselor is a composite 
of all the preceding skills and others, all leading to being able to write 
prescriptions for individual children that will effectively change their be- 
havior, thereby enhancing their own and others 1 learning experiences. Such 
-a training program includes a field practicum or internship, observing, con- 
sulting/ prescribing, and evaluating. At the University of Massachusetts 
CA^hers c) a Prescriptive Counselor training program is being developed. 

The 'Prescriptive Counselor Model has been utilized by the Learning Prob- 
lems Laboratory -'for Snail -Schools in Western Massachusetts vhich is funded by 

Z'\. a: -iry .\n;i So.c.mv : hvv ^..luca'-.io.i Act (ESS/O tifie III thrr.:-h r.ho M^:;sa- 
siht-r.ett.s State Department of Education. Preliminary results indicate the 

-•:*.«. ^i-'i-i'V-ti ' w z -a > "■• *- »E J ,l ! ■'. r. L . ah a v .! or . Te^ichev-o snd .-pri. vv 1 ; ■ 
also appear to support the Prescriptive Counselor Model to the : extent that 
it i! ; :ips them to be r.ore effective in. their own roles, 
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A Prescriptive Counselor Model for the elementary school counselor bit 
b ;jn developed and tried in Western Massachusetts: Schools. The Model has 
three major functions, providing in-service training, developing prescrip- 
i-.iv-j activities, and operating a prescriptive resource center. The focus 
is on the counselor helping the teacher and parent be -r.ore effective in 
changing- -the; behavior of the child; Prescriptive units which contain prac- 
tical suggestions and materials are provided for teachers and parents. Copies 
of..* r.uinber of sample prescripciva units are available from the Learning ? rea- 
ls^:; Laboratory, South Amherst School, Amherst, Massachusetts, 01002. Fur- 
ther, work is continuing on the model. A graduate training program is being 
developed at the University of Massachusetts to inp lenient the model in other 
elementary schools. 
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